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law to John Haddoway, merchant in Dou- '
glas.' He escaped arrest by going to Holland, '
and in a manuscript in the Advocates' Library, |
quoted by T. M'Crie in ; Memoirs of William j
Yeitch,' is stated to have been sick there in j
November 1680.   There is every probability j
that while in Holland he studied civil law at
Utrecht, for he published there ' Bisputatio |
Juridica de Probationibus' in 1684.   He was |
present at the meet ing held at Amsterdam on
17 April 1685 to concert measures for a descent i
on Scotland under the Earl of Argyll, and ar- ;
rived there, specially commissioned, some time j
before the earl landed (WODEOW).   After its j
failure he remained some time under hiding
in the wilds of Lanarkshire and Ayrshire,
but ultimately escaped again to Holland, and
in 1688 arrived in Scotland along with Dr. j
William Blackadder [q.v.] as one of the agents !
of the Scottish exiles in connection with the
expedition of the Prince of Orange, and con- \
ducted negotiations in preparation for the
revolution.   He is said to have been the i
author of the plot of the western covenanters, j
which caused Dundee suddenly to leave Edin- '
burgh during the meeting of the convention \
of estates in 1689, thus preventing the com- '

Eletion of the plans of the Jacobite leaders
)r a royalist convention at Stirling. The in-
fluence of Cleland among the western cove-
nanters, and his intimacy with James, earl of
Angus, son of the Marquis of Douglas, suffi-
ciently account for his appointment to be
lieutenant-colonel of the Carneronian regi-
ment (now the 26th) formed by the Earl of
Angus from among the minority of the
western covenanters after the majority at a
great meeting held in the parish church of
Douglas had decided that to take service
under King William would be f a sinful as-
sociation.7 In ' Faithful Contendings dis-
played/ representing the views of the ex-
treme covenanting party, he is referred to as
' though once with us,' yet < afterwards a
great opposer of our testimony, and a re-
proacher of Mr. James Eenwick and our
faithful brethren both at home and abroad.'
In little more than a month after it was
raised, the regiment, after the death of Dun-
dee at KilliecranMe, was sent to garrison
Dunkeld as an outpost preparatory to a
second invasion of the highlands. The de-
cision of the Scottish privy council to place
a body of raw undisciplined troops in such
a critical position met with strong remon-
strances from General Mackay; but unjustifi-
able as the arrangement would have been even
in the ease of veteran troops, the stern fanati-
cism of the western peasants was equal to
the emergency. In the face of overwhelm-
ing danger their confidence and courage
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never for a moment blenched; and while their
defence is worthy to rank among the most
heroic achievements in the annals of war,
fortune further rewarded it with the glory of
complete victory.   The implacable hostility
existing between the highland Jacobites and
the western covenanters doubtless led to the
resolution of General Cannon to concentrate-
all his forces against a mere outpost.  On the
morning of 26 Aug. < all the hills around Dun-
keld were,' in the picturesque language of
Macaulay, t alive with bonnets and plaids,5"
and a force of over five thousand highlanders
swarmed round the devoted band cut off from
all hope of succour, and without the defence
of ramparts or heavy ordnance to ward off
the immediate fury of a hostile assault. Fully
aware of the critical nature of their position,
the regiment had, some time before they were
actually attacked, remonstrated with Colonel
Cleland on his resolution to hold the town,
representing   that while the   officers  had
horses to carry them out of danger, the pri-
vate soldiers must remain and be butchered.
In reply to this Cleland ordered all the horses
\ to be brought out that they might be shot;
1 but his words at once made the men ashamed
1 of their apprehensions, and, declining to ac-
j cept any pledge, they resolved to maintain
j the town to the last. The desperate conflict
raged for over four hours, the Cameronians
for the most part taking up their position
! behind a wall surrounding a mansion belong-
| ing to the Marquis of Athole, whence they
j sallied forth with burning faggots on the end
j of long poles, and set fire to the houses from
I which the highlanders maintained their fire.
Cleland, while directing his men, was shot
through the head and fiver, and fell lifeless
before he could return to shelter; but his loss
only made the determination of the cove-
nanters more desperate, and their unflinching
resolution gradually told on the excitement
of the highlanders, who, seeming suddenly
to recognise that if they did at last gain the
victory it would be at too dear a price, re-
laxed their efforts, and began steadily to
retreat.    Not only had  the Cameronians
baffled completely their attack, but by their
resolute valour had so discouraged the high-
land chiefs, that they immediately returned
home with their followers, and the Jacobite
rising was at an end.
Cleland was the author of ' A Collection
of several Poems and Verses composed upon
various occasions/ which appeared posthu-
mously in 1697. Of the first piece in the
volume,l Hullo, my fancie, whither wilt thou
go f displaying more ease and grace than most
of his other verses, only the last nine of the
seventeen stanzas are by Cleland, and were?